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Jason Seiler's master class in Character Painting 
NEW!!! Haslerii^ Comic Art 

David Nakayama kick starts this new series by sketching out his comic 
art characterTech Angel. 


AH Fundamentals Article 

Marta Dahlig shows us the ways and means of portraying emotion in 
paintings for our Art Fundamentals series. 


Dragons aty Rampage 

This month Tomasz Jedruszek continues our Photoreal fantasy series 
by tackling a photoreal Dragon. 




















KUtoriai 

The days are getting longer and the 
cold weather is on its way out! It’s time 
to rejoice and welcome the arrival of the 
sun! Well I hope that is the case where 
you are, here in Worcester in the U.K 
it is still cold and miserable outside. 
However the new issue of 2DArtist is 
enough to lighten anyone’s life! 

I always get excited when the new magazine gets released and this 
month is no exception. We have some great artists and tutorials in this 
issue, and where is better to begin our focus than the front cover which 
is the handiwork of one of my favourite artists in the community today, 
Jason Seiler. Jason has been creating jaw dropping caricatures for 
years which is why he was the perfect person to ask to handle the next 
chapter in our Portraiture series. I don’t think I need to say much more 
about this one, but I will strongly recommend that check it out! 

We really have been spoilt by some of the artists in this issue, and 
in our Realistic Fantasy Tutorial Tomasz Jedruszek continues the 
trend! Tomasz talks us through designing a creature that is realistic 
and therefore believable. Some of the points he brings out make so 
much sense I can’t wait to give them a go and design some of my own 
monsters. 

If like me you were bought up by comic books and graphic novels our 
new series is definitely for you! David Nakayama kicks of his new three 
part series by showing us how to create our starting point, the sketch. 
This is another outstanding tutorial series, plus it gives us a good 
opportunity to get out our good old pencil and paper. 

Another industry heavyweight is giving us some priceless advice in 
this month’s Art Fundamentals series. Marta Dahlig is famous for her 
character work, and is one of the best when it comes to portraying 
emotion. In this tutorial she will be showing us little tricks and techniques 
we can use to convey the mood and feeling we are aiming to. Yet again, 
this is a cracker! 

With so many of my favourite artists handling our tutorials this month I 
thought I would continue the theme through to this month’s interview. 
This month we catch up with Branko Bistrovic who is not only an 
outstanding artist but also a top guy! Branko’s work is top notch, and 
if you are unfamiliar with him you should grab this opportunity to get to 
know his work. I don’t think there is anyone better at mixing innocent 
characters with creepy undertones! 
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This month’s sketchbook gives us a brief glance at the work of Clint 
Cearley. Clint is an interesting artist with varying influence that come out in 
his sketchbook. Every now and again I see a sketchbook where the artist 
clearly sketches with a purpose in mind, either to practice a technique or 
explore a subject matter, this is one of those occasions. 

I will wrap things up by talking about our gallery and making of. Yap Jia 
Xing is this month’s making of artist and he shows us how he made his 
cute Fluffy Pup image. The gallery this month features work from Walter 
Barna, Claire Beard, Michael van den Bosch and many other talented 
artists. Take my word for it, this is a good one! 


WWW. 
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PORTRAITCmE 

Jason Seiler's master class in Character Painting 
Comic Art 

David Nakayama starts this new series of by sketching comic art out for 
his character Tech Angel 


Art Fundamentals Article 

Marta Dahlig shows us the ways and means of portraying emotion in 
paintings for our Art Fundamentals series. 


This month Tomasz Jedruszek continues our Photoreal fantasy series 
by tackling a photoreal Dragon. 




SelOi^ up your PDF reader 

For optimum viewing of the magazine it is recommended that you have 
the iatest Acrobat Reader instaiied. 

You can downioad it for free here: DOWNLOAD! 


To view the many doubie-page spreads featured in 2DArtist magazine, 
you can set the reader to dispiay ‘two-up’, which wiii show doubie- 
page spreads as one iarge iandscape image: 


Get the most out of your 



If you’re having probiems viewing the doubie-page spreads that we 
feature in this magazine, foiiow this handy iittie guide on how to set 
up your PDF reader! 



1. Open the magazine in Reader; 

2. Go to the View menu, then Page display; 

3 Select TWO-UP COnflnUOUS, making sure that SHOW COVCr 
Page is aiso seiected. 




















ContrllNitmg Artists 

Every month many artists around the world contribute to SDCreative and 
2DArtist magazines. Here you can find out a bit more about them! 
If you would like to be a part of SDCreative or 2DArtist magazine, please 

contact: simon@3dtotal.com 



Branko 

Bistronc 

Color Supervisor in an 
animation studio by day, and 
a dark and handsome doodler 
by night... He hopes to one 
day achieve the coveted status of concept artist, but 
for the moment is happy with bringing to life his own 
imaginings for himself, as well as some contract work 
on the side of course. 



http://www.brushdreams.com/brankosfurnace.swf 

bisvic@gmail.com 





Jason 

Seiler 


Has had the pleasure of 
painting for many magazines, 
such as TIME and MAD. 
He’s also worked on films for 
Universal Pictures, and more. He teaches a course 
on caricature illustration for Schoolism.com, and 
last year his first book came out, called “Caricature, 
the Art of Jason Seiler”. His second book, “Seiler 
2008-2009” will be available this July, as well as a 
two-hour instructional DVD, “Sketching with Jason 
Seiler”, http://www.jasonseiler.com 
jseiler@jpusa.org 


David 

Nakayama 


In his 8 years as a professional 
illustrator, David Nakayama 
has worked extensively in the 
concept art, comic book, and 
package art fields for the likes of NCsoft, Disney, 
Marvel Comics, and others. He’s currently Lead 
Concept Artist at Paragon Studios (developers 
of City of Heroes) and served as Art Lead during 
the production of the game’s 2nd major boxed 
expansion. City of Heroes: GOING ROGUE. 
http://www.davidnakayama.com/ 
dnakayam@hotmail.com 


■i 

||}V^ Yap Jia Xing lives in Malaysia 
and calls himself JXing in the 
W forums. Yap thinks he is greedy 

^‘- as he has tried out many 

different forms of art but finally feels he has settled 
now. Yap is currently practicing to help develop his 
skills. He would like to do some character art or 

concept art. 


vap 

jiaxink 


angusyap@hotmail.com 




Clinf 

Ceariey 



Clint enjoys living out his 
childhood ambition of getting 
paid to draw cool fantasy stuff. 

Trained in traditional media 
most of his work is now digital though the sketchbook 
is never far or forgotten. He’s primarily inspired from 
other artists such as the classical pencil work of Alan 
Lee to the powerful concept work of Kekai Kotaki. 


http://www.clintcearley.com 

clintcearley@live.com 
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Piracy Notice 

March 2011 Update 

Many thanks to our customers for your continued support, we really hope you enjoy this 
month’s edition and by purchasing your copy you are helping us to boost quality and 
content even more. As a result, we have just commissioned the awesome Marek Denko to 
create an exclusive multi-part tutorial series. This is just one example of how supporting us 
comes around full circle and benefits you, and there’ll be plenty more to follow! 

If you are reading this from a pirated copy then shame on you! The entire CG community, 
whether artists, schools, websites, companies etc, needs to support each other to help the 
industry grow and develop. Taking from each other will only have the opposite effect. 


Previous Announcement 
3DTotal.com Partnering With ConceptArtoig 

3DTotal is glad to announce that the successful anti-piracy system used on 
ConceptArt.Org to protect it’s video content is now being used to bring an end to 
piracy of the content produced by the incredible artists who support our magazines, 
website and tutorials which are enjoyed by so many. This anti-piracy effort has 
brought to light many of the users who have been pirating content illegally in the 
ConceptArt.org community and it is now assisting with protecting and enforcing 

copyrights here. 

3DTotal greatly appreciates all our customers and the incredible artists who support 
this community with products. Piracy has become a major obstacle that must be 
resolved in order to see the artists who create these works and 3DTotal see success 
long into the future. Without the content sold here, this community and resource 
would not be what it is. With the support of our customers we have been able to 
offer an ever increasing stable of great content at affordable prices. Thank you all 
for your continued support. We are here to help teach and assist artists worldwide. 
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COME EXPERIENCE 




Bring Your Animation School Home 

Zd Learn face-to-face from animators working at every major animation studio 

□ Connect, collaborate and grow both personally and professionally 

Zd Develop a network of connections in a thriving global community 

Zi Receive personal and academic coaching, career services support, 
and inspiration from the entire Animation Mentor crew! 

■ Learn more at www.AnimationMentor.com/inspire 


"Enrolling at Animation Mentor was the best decision I ever made. The curriculum is very thorough and the community - 
mentors and students - is awesome. Being surrounded by so many incredibly talented people from all over the world is a 
total blast and definitely boosts the learning experience! I am thankful for the opportunity to turn my dreams into goals. " 

- Jean-Luc Delhougne 
Animation Mentor Graduate 



ANIHUmONMENTORJ 

The Online AnimcL-fion School ® 


FOLLOW US ON: 

iJIg 
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Branko Bistrovic is one interesting guy. An eastern European currently working in Canada, he specializes 


in taking a typically innocent and pure idea, and turning it on its head by drawing out the dark and twisted 


impulses. In one of the most engaging interviews we’ve had in 2DArtist magazine, Branko shares his 


thoughts on life-changing decisions, fairytales and how the advent of the digital age has influenced the 


artistic development of a whole new generation of artists. 





mienlew with Branko 
Blstrovlc 

Hi Branko! Now you’re a familiar name to 
us here at SDTotal - your work’s been in 
our mags, on our website and is due to be 
published in Digital Art Masters: Volume 
6 later this summer... but what about the 
guy behind the art? I’m intrigued because 
while your website is full of amazing images, 
there’s zero information about you! So to 
kick things off, could you give us a quick 
overview on who you are, where you’re 
from and what you’re up to work-wise at the 
moment? 

Howdy Jo! Well, where to begin... I suppose 
the same place I would if you met me in person: 
appearance. I’m a short, big-nosed Serbo- 
Croatian, with one leg calf significantly smaller 
than the other, which is dashingly complimented 
by a small scar over my left eye. Now that I’ve 
got the ladies salivating I can tell you I currently 



live in Toronto, Canada, having moved here 
from the former Yugoslavia when I was six with 
my mum and pops. Currently I’m employed at 9 
Story Entertainment and am responsible for all 
things color, and the creation of Title Slates. 

[Laughs] You’ve made yourself sound like a 
pirate with that description! I guess we’ll all 
get to judge for ourselves when your profile 


picture pops up in DAM: V6... Anyway, 
you’ve given me the perfect opening for my 
next question: Title Slates. What are they 
and what does the work involve? 

Ah, that’s easy. A Title Slate is an illustration 
consisting of the name of the animated episode 
in fancy letters, along with a fancy illustration of 
the character doing something exaggerated that 
links with the plot of the story. They’re quite fun 
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Branko BisMS 




to do, although it’s a challenge taking a flat 2D 
character with ridiculously shortened limbs and 
giving them volume while still keeping the model 
accurate. Luckily, I have a wicked director who 
gives me as much freedom as I could want, so 
even though I have to knock out one of these 
a week at high res, along with regular duties, I 
nonetheless find it a pleasure. 

“A proper vfllain nils us 
with lear, anxiety and 
lasdnadon, and die 
best ones Have a certain 
malice that is cotnlnclng 
enou^ to make you 
leei that that Mnd ol evd 
comd exist.” 

Onto the art! Now I’ve checked out your 
gallery and there’s a definite theme running 
through it - fantasy and sci-fi! As a big fan 
of this genre myself, I can totally get on 
board with that. But there’s also a dark twist 
to the majority of your work - in the words 
of our editor Simon, you make “innocent 
things seem horrible” [Laughs]. What’s that 
all about? What is it about this Juxtaposition 
of innocence/light with twisted/dark that 
attracts you? 

Until the age of six, I was reared on Grimm 
fairytales. Then I moved to Canada and was 
more or less “Disneyfied”. Despite this fact, 
one thing that remained constant to me - even 
in Disney’s re-tellings - is that the villain in 
fairytales is usually quite terrifying. 


A proper villain fills us with fear, anxiety and 
fascination, and the best ones have a certain 
malice that is convincing enough to make you 
feel that that kind of evil could exist. Long after 
the story itself is forgotten that feeling lingers, 
and for that reason I try to incorporate a bit (or a 
lot) of malice into everything I produce - hoping 
that will help it linger. For that same reason I 
try to add beauty where it isn’t expected. For 
instance, in “Someone Hug That Witch” there 


are flower petals streaming from her hair - a 
suggestion that even a horror like that still has 
a part of her that can, at least for a moment, 
stop and appreciate the beauty of some pretty 
pink and red petals. She’s willing to put them 
in her hair because she thinks they make her 


look more beautiful... The fact that she would 
even think herself beautiful is both horrific and 
somehow pathetic. 

On a more deadpan note, I should add that I 
grew up with very liberal parents. They let me 
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watch Friday the 13th, Halloween etc., when 
I was six, and I’m pretty damn sure that has 
something to do with it. Oh and also, I like 
gloves with claws. 


That’s pretty hardcore stuff for a six-year 
old! I can still remember being terrified by 
the spitting dinosaurs in Jurassic Park when 
I was nine and that killing off any desire I had 


to watch even vaguely scary films... seems 
like you thrive on them. You mentioned a lot 
of fairytale influences there - who would be 
your top fairytale villain? 
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Ah, hard to say... I’m really not sure what my 
favorite is! The earliest villains I can remember 
visually are Giger’s Alien and Freddy Krueger. 
As for fairytales, I’d have to say the wolf. It’s 


hard to say he’s my favorite though, because 
he is truly revolting and terrifying. Not some 
charismatic badass, but a real monster and 
one that made an impact on me. I was told 


the original version by my uncle when I was 
young, so I remember Little Red Riding Hood 
as a horror story more than a happy kid story. 
Recently I’ve been reading up on old fairytales 
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and have come across some truly revolting stuff. 
I was surprised to discover that my uncle wasn’t 
lying or even exaggerating in his retelling - let 
me share a few (I’ll warn you, they’re pretty 
grim...) 


Little Red Riding Hood. So there are many 
variations to this fable, but in the very early 
tales the wolf eats the grandmother and Red 
and that’s that. They aren’t rescued in the end; 
he simply just gobbles them up. That’s kind of 


crappy and creepy, sure, but more disturbing 
though is that in one version the wolf, still 
disguised as the grandmother, leaves some of 
the grandmother’s remains out for Red. He tells 
her he has prepared the meal for her, and yep, 
she eats it, never realizing she’s consuming her 
own grandmamma! 

“When working 
tradlOonally, the 
connection with the art 
yon are prodncing Is 
second to none.” 

There are a few others as well. In a version of 
Sleeping Beauty, the queen is a descendant 
of ogres and has an appetite for little children. 
And in The Juniper Tree, a jealous step-mother 
decapitates her step-son, places his head back 
on his body and gets her daughter to slap the 
boy, knocking his head off and causing the 
daughter to believe she killed her brother. Then, 
to top it off, the step-mother makes a stew out 
of the boy’s body... Hannibal Lector, eat your 
heart out! 

Wonderful stuff, no? 

Can you walk us through the typical way you 
approach creating an image? As a 2D artist 
I’m going to go out on a limb and guess you 
use Photoshop? Are there any particular 
tricks or processes you like to use? 

Yep, I use Photoshop. I also use Painter, 
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Artrage and traditional methods (watercolors). 
They’ve all got their pros and cons of course. 

Photoshop is the best at layer management, 
selecting and transforming and is predictable. 
It’s the most reliable for productions since 
everyone uses it, is pretty familiar with it, and it 
crashes very rarely. 


wall/cheek. The downside is that it has none of 
the convenience of digital art (“undo”, layers, 
etc.,) but the lack of all those things has the 
upside of demanding a level of focus from me 
that I never quite achieve when working digitally. 

Recently, more so than ever. I’ve been striving 
to bridge the gap between digital and traditional 
by using “undo” less, less layers and less 


resource textures in my personal art (not a 
very good idea in production art though, where 
revisions are constant). I want to achieve that 
level of focus I get working with real watercolors, 
where there is only a negligible safety net and 
also the digital convenience of not having to 
clean up spilled paint, or rush out before the art 
store closes for that extra $38.00, 37ml tube of 
W&N cadmium red. 


Painter is as close to traditional as I can get 
digitally. The brushes are an excellent blend 
of control and traditional unpredictability. 
Unfortunately it’s not as stable as Photoshop. 

Artrage is great for oil clumped textures of 
course, but it’s also quite versatile for sketching, 
with excellent pencils. 

When working traditionally, the connection with 
the art you are producing is second to none; it’s 
just you, the paint and the canvas/paper/napkin/ 
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Cilgi&G jtijl 


You know, if I use Corel Painter’s real 
Watercolors I can come pretty darn close. Still 
though, it’s bloody tempting to spring a new 
layer every once in awhile and try something 
offbeat for a change. 

That’s an interesting perspective because 
it does seem that digitai art opens the door 
to constantiy correcting/changing things, 
throwing iayers around iike confetti and 
generaiiy scrambiing towards a finished 


piece. We see it as a wonderfui innovation, 
but do you think this abiiity to right any 
wrong at the ciick of a button is perhaps 
having a negative effect and causing artists 
to become iazy? 

Yeah, most definitely. I catch it in myself all 
the time. Lack of foresight and preparation, 
relying too much on the computer to solve 
problems you can’t figure out on your own, e.g: 
perspective, proper lighting, textures, etc. 


Besides the computer reliance, the rest of 
the issues also exist in the traditional realm, 
but I don’t think they are as prolific amongst 
traditional artists who work in the entertainment 
field simply because traditional mediums aren’t 
as forgiving. Usually you have to have a clear 
idea of what you want to paint before you mix 
the oils. 

The issue isn’t in using the tools; it’s 
becoming reliant on the tools to cover up your 
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shortcomings. If you’re a concept artist and have 
ridiculous deadlines, you don’t have the time 
to paint textures or countless tree branches. 
Instead you have to rely on photos and specific 
brushes, and this is how I feel the tools should 
be used. 

On the other hand, when you are doing a 
personal piece and have no deadline, but 
continue to use all of the same shortcuts simply 
because you can’t be bothered to learn how to 


paint those elements, then I do feel the artist is 
stunting his own artistic development. Shortcuts 
exist to save time, not to represent the best you 
can do. 

I love the quote you have on your blog: 

“Art is dangerous, I do art, therefore... I am 
dangerous! But a friendly sort of danger, the 
kind you want to cuddle up with.” Care to 
elaborate on what this means? [Laughs]. 

We all know art is influential. It can change 


people’s perceptions and move them to 
greatness or self-reflective introversion. I’m 
choosing to ride that fact like a starling rides on 
the back of a rhino - in style... 

In all honesty though, I don’t think my art nears 
any such potential, mainly because it’s too 
commercial. But the fact that it is commercial 
at least makes it more approachable; it’s not 
heavily moral and is something most can digest 
if not right-out love. You might even go so far as 
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to say it’s something you’d be willing to cuddle 
up with, well, kind of... [Laughs]. Also, I had to 
add the “cuddle” part so that I could net in the 
clients. I’m sure you know how it is. 

If you had to pick one moment of your 
life that stands out as being particularly 
significant in your personal or artistic 
development, what would it be and why? 

It’s literally a week before the second year of 
university. I’ve picked my classes, schedules are 


established, most efficient route to each class 
negotiated, but despite all this my gut won’t give 
it a rest. It just doesn’t feel right. 

I’m on the subway heading back from 
orientation, when I tell myself “f*!# it”. I get off on 
the next stop, take the train back to the registrar 
and request that I have my fees reimbursed 
and be dropped from all classes (I wish the 
process had been as smooth as I’m making it 
sound here! For instance, I remember being so 


distracted that I slipped on someone’s dropped 
ice-cream. I chose not to think of that as an ill 
omen and instead was grateful it was a good 
smelling pile I had stepped on for a change.) 

Anyways, after about three days of hassling, 
my money was reimbursed (although I’m sure 
they had my place in the classes filled within 
the hour). I hightailed it to a downtown private 
animation college, and with only two days 
before classes were to properly begin I showed 
some doodles, put on my best puppy eyes (with 
a promise of immediate payment) and was 
accepted. It’s all been doodles since then. 

A week later I told my father. He took it like a 
real champ, only making one snide comment, 

I think, and since then has been behind me all 
the way. I’m sure there was a moment there 
somewhere where he screamed inside though 
[Laughs]! 

I guess that’s what the phrase “going with 
your gut” reaiiy means! Okay, so in the spirit 
of Gwyneth Paitrow in Sliding Doors (which. 
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for those who don’t know, is a film all about 
how a woman’s life splits off in two different 
directions when she does/doesn’t get on a 
subway), if you had stayed on the subway 
that day, where do you think you would be 
now? And what would you be doing? Do you 
think you would still have eventually found 
your way to art? 

Hmm, that’s a tough one. I’d like to think I would 
have found art one way or another, but I’m not 
so much a believer in destiny as I am in each 
individual defining their own path. There are so 
many people I talk to who constantly tell me how 
lucky I am, and how they wanted to be artists, 
photographers, writers, but for one reason of 
another they found themselves where they are 
now. 

“It’s never loo late to And 
pleasure In the tilings mat 
you enjoy. The greatest 
obstacle might very well 
just be you.” 

Though that does remind me of a friend whose 
father a few years ago told him how lucky he 
was to have followed his passion (my friend is 
an artist, and doing well for himself). The father 


is a foreman for Toronto’s transit system; he 
makes a good living but beyond that it’s just a 
job to him. He admitted that the comfort and 
security of the job locked him in early and as 
the years passed he kept telling himself, “I’ll 
do it. I’ll do it, just after this next bill, after this 
next holiday...” Then one morning he realized 
20+ years had passed, he now had a family to 
support and those sorts of dreams no longer 
mattered. He wanted to take up photography. 
The saddest part is that for years he actually 
avoided doing it even as a hobby because it 
frustrated him that he didn’t stick to it. I actually 
think that it’s that fear of regret that spurred me 
to get off the subway and turn back that day. It 


made me nauseous to imagine that years from 
now I’d be looking back wondering what would 
have happened if I had gotten off. 

I wonder now if I would have developed the 
same strain of regret my buddy’s dad had, until 
I too would begin to avoid art. Well, luckily I 
was scared sufficiently enough to get off. Heh, 

I suppose all I really did that day was run from 
something more frightening into something less 
frightening! 

On his retirement last year my friend bought his 
father a DSLR. Every time I see him outdoors 
now he’s got that camera with him. To a degree 






























I suppose it’s never too late to find pleasure 
in the things that you enjoy. The greatest 
obstacle might very well just be you. 


For more information please visit: 

//www.brushdrearns.corn/ 
^ brankosfurnace.swf 


Or contact them at: 


bisvic@gmail.com 


Interview by: Jo Hargreaves 
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Spotlight 


View additional new features at www.Pixologic.com 


Pixologic 


makers of ZBrush* 


Join our online artist 
community at 

www.ZBrushCentral.com 


Now available for 
Mac &Win 


ZBrush Artist: Steve Warner 
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“Quick porlralfs are a great 
way to train artists to 
accurately put d— 
the most crl 
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audmake 
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strokes.” 





OF CUNT CEARLEY 


Tills month’s sketchbook gives us a real insight into how and why an artist might sketch. 
Ciint Ceariey talks us through his fentastic sketches showing us some great character 

and environment designs. Qint also shows us his 100 character thumbnails, these are 
well worth looking at. 











I have a weakness for retro and Steampunk. This started as a pencil 
sketch, but later I added tone and highlights in Photoshop (Fig.01). 


> 



This is a portrait from life. With limited time it’s important to decide 
before starting what you want to focus on; in this case the forms of 
the profile (Fig.02). 


Here I was playing around with a different style on a quick portrait of 
Natalie Portman. I consider experimenting with new styles, subjects 
and media to be vital to artistic growth (Fig.03). 
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These are my 100 character thumbnails. These character I saw in the squiggles. This serves as 


began with squiggly lines indicating general 
size and pose, then I refined them to show what 

















This is an 11-15 minute portrait from life with charcoal on 
toned paper. Quick portraits are a great way to train artists 
accurately put down the most critical information first and 
1 make the most of a few strokes (Fig.05). 
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My sketchbooks are primarily used for quick composition studies, as seen by 
this collection I made before starting my Naiads piece. The piece went on to 
be included in Spectrum 17 sol suppose the initial effort paid off (Fig.09). 
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These are studies based on stills from the 
The Lord of the Rings: The Fellowship of the 
Ring. I “boiled down” the scenes to the basic 
composition and values to glean how they 
convey their messages and emotion with just 
those basic tools. A lot is to be learned from our 
cinematic brothers, as seen by the notes to the 
side (Fig.10). 

This is a character concept for Dominance 
War from years back. Pesky paying projects 
ended up needing my attention more so it was 
never finished but I’ve always liked the idea. 
Maybe the opportunity to recycle him will come 
sometime (Fig.11). 
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This is a random environment concept 
that I burned boring stretches of several 
afternoons detailing (Fig.12). 


After pouring over Alan Lee’s The Lord of the 
Rings sketchbook I was inspired to do this 
scene (Fig.13). 


With most of my final pieces and advanced 
sketches being digital, my sketchbook is 
used for doing lots of things like these little 
studies of medieval belt styles (Fig.14). 
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A location sketch of my grandparent’s patio. The variety of foliage 
is a fun challenge, as is attempting it without an eraser (Fig.15). 

Here we have more location sketches from the local botanical 
gardens. When drawing natural sketches you have to find new 
shading patterns and techniques to better convey the texture of 

the subjects (Fig.16). 
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After sketching a basic pose and duplicating it I can quickly focus 
on apparel design without having to redraw the figure every time. 
Here are concepts for a personal character and story idea (Fig.19). 

Choosing 6 favorites of the 100 concepts sheet, I enlarged and 
refined the characters. These were created as a portfolio piece to 
show conceptual process (Fig.20). 


CUNT CEARLEY 

For more information please visit: 
http://www.clintcearley.com 
Or contact them at: 
clintcearley@live.com 



























VFS ANIMATION & VISUAL EFFECTS ALUMNI CREDITS INCLUDE 9 Mike Dharney, Animator 2012 Jamie Bowers, 
Texture Artist | Zeke Norton, Previsualization Supervisor | Anuj Patil, Senior Technical Director | Christine Peterson, 
Digital Compositor 50 Cent: Blood on the Sand (VG) Giorgio Bertolone, Creature Technical Director Aliens in the 
Attic Rex Ahn, Pre-Visualization Lead | Craig Calvert, CG Supervisor | Julianna Kolakis, Character Designer | Ben 
Sanders, Supervising Animator | Rommel Shamoun, Compositor | Noel Wright, Digital Compositor | Adam Yaniv, 
Animation Supervisor Alvin & the Chipmunks: The Squeakuel Nicholas Augello, Technical Animator | Christopher 
Downs, Technical Animator | Amy Lu, Animator | Adam Yaniv, Animation Supervisor Amelia Armando Velazquez, 
Digital Compositor | Clement Yip, Animator America's Army 3 (VC) Matthew Turner, Artist Angels & Demons Craig 
Calvert, Pre-Visualization Artist | Jessica Wan, Lead Rotoscope Artist | Noel Wright, Digital Compositor Armored Riley 
Benard, Digital Compositor | Yuta Shimizu, Visual Effects Artist Astro Boy Andreas Hikel, Layout Artist | Kim Ooi, 
^ Animation Director Avatar Michael Cozens, Lead Animator | Tamir Diab, Technical Director | Aaron Gilman, Character 

Animator | Alfredo Luzardo, Layout Technical Director | Ben Sanders, Animator The Beatles: Rock Band (VG) Mike 
Krentz, Ul Artist Brutal Legend (VG) Marke Pedersen, Senior Artist Case 39 Riley Benard, Digital Compositor | Craig 
[L Calvert, CG Supervisor | Matthias Lowry, Visual Effects | Fion Mok, Matchmove Artist | Teh-wei Yeh, Matchmove Artist 

|k Cirque du Freak: The Vampire's Assistant Nicholas Augello, Technical Animator | Julianna Kolakis, Character 

Designer | Ai Saimoto, Lighting Lead Cloudy with a Chance of Meatballs Andrew Lawson, Animator | Arun Ram-Mohan, 
Senior Color and Lighting Technical Director Coraline Brian Demoskoff, Animator A Christmas Carol Kirk Chantraine, 
Motion Capture Technical Director | Joel Pennington, Motion Capture Technical Director | Shraga Weiss, Character Modeler 
\ Brent Wong, Character Modeler District 9 Neill Blomkamp, Director/Co-Writer | Jelmer Boskma, Modeler | Robert Bourgeault, 

' Lighting Lead | Freddy Chavez, Visual Effects Compositor | Dominic Cheung, Lighting Technical Director | Paul Copeland, 

Visual Effects Artist | Anthony Di Ninno, Animator | Brian Harder, Creature Rigger | Bernhard Huber, Effects Animator | Brett 
Ineson, Motion Capture Supervisor | Steve Johnston, Render Wrangler | Patrick Kalyn, Animator | Bernhard Kimbacher, Visual 
Effects Data Coordinator/Compositor | Julianna Kolakis, Creature Texture Painter | Adam Marisett, Visual Effects Artist | Nikolai 
Michaleski, Compositor | Brendon Morfitt, Digital Artist | Fernando Pazos, Animator | Dan Prentice, Visual Effects Artist | Mike 
Rhone, Visual Effects Artist | Cesar Rodriguez Bautista, Digital Paint & Roto Artist | Cynthia Rodriguez del Castillo, Digital Paint 
& Roto Artist | Marc Roth, Visual Effects Artist | Derek Stevenson, Matchmove Lead | James Stewart, Creature Supervisor | Richard 
Sur, Lighting Technical Director | Anna Tonrungroj, Digital Compositor | Shawn Walsh, Visual Effects Executive Producer | Joey 
Wilson, Modeler/Texturer | Samson Wong, Matchmove Artist Drag Me To Hell Thomas Schelesny, Visual Effects Supervisor 
Dragon Age: Origins (VG) Bobby Bath, Character/Creature Artist | Ryan Lim, Lead Creature Character Artist | Herbert Lowis, 
Artist I Brian Sum, Concept Artist | Nathan Zufelt, Cinematic Animator Escape from Planet Earth Giorgio Bertolone, Creature 
Technical Director | Anthony Di Ninno, Layout Artist | Craig George, Head of Story | Gary Hendry, Layout Artist | Nicholas Smolyn, 
Layout Artist Eureka Anuj Patil, Lead Compositor | Mike Rhone, Visual Effects Artist Fast & Furious Ben Dishart, Texture Artist 
Armando Velazquez, Digital Compositor The Final Destination David Yabu, Animator G-Force John Iskandar, Lighting and Compositing 
TD I Ken Kaiser, Animator | Hyun Chul Jung, Animator | Andrew Lawson, Animator | Phan Wiantrakoon, Animator Ghostbusters: The Video 
Game (VG) Giorgio Bertolone, Creature Technical Director | Winston Fan, Compositor | Harry Liu, Junior Motion Capture Editor | Jessica Mih, 
Modeler | Maya Zuckerman, Visual Effects Artist Gl Joe: The Rise of Cobra Jelmer Boskma, Modeler | Patrick Conaty, Digital Compositor | Ben 
Dishart, Texture Supervisor | Aruna Inversin, Digital Compositor | Julianna Kolakis, Concept Artist/Modeler | Sean Lewkiw, Visual Effects Artist | Tom 
Piedmont, Digital Artist | Jeremy Stewart, Senior Animator | Jeff Tetzlaff, Lead Modeler | Jessica Wan, Lead Rotoscope Artist Grey Gardens Armando 
Velazquez, Digital Compositor Halo 3: ODST (VG) Bartek Kujbida, Cinematic Animator Harper's Island Steve J. McLeod, Digital Compositor Harry 
Potter and the Half-Blood Prince Harry Mukhopadhyay, Lead Effects Technical Director | Pietro Ponti, TD Generalist | Gia Sadhwani, Digital Effects 
Artist I Kieran Tether, Digital Artist | Teh-wei Yeh, LightingTD Ice Age: Dawn of the Dinosaurs Scott Lemmer, Animator | Thom Roberts, Animator | Brent 
Wong, Modeler Invictus Christopher Ahrens, Lighting Lead | Geoffrey Hancock, Visual Effects Supervisor | Sean Lewkiw, Digital Effects Supervisor | Jason 
McKeeman, Lead Technical Animator | Farhad Mohasseb, Compositor | Michelle Skrzyniarz, Matchmove Artist | Jose Yapor, Animator Kilizone 2 (VG) 
Andrea Arghinenti, Technical Artist King of the Hill Michael Loya, Director Knowing Tim Rowlandson, Rigging Technical Director | Richard Sur, 
Lighting Technical Director Land of the Lost Nicholas Augello, Massive Technical Director | Tony Etienne, Lighting Supervisor | Amy Lu, Character 
Animator Law Abiding Citizen Freddy Chavez, Compositor | Veronica Marino, Compositor | James McPhail, Effects Animator | Jacob Curtis Miller, 
Matchmover | Jay Randall, Visual Effects Supervisor | Derek Stevenson, Matchmover | Shawn Walsh, Visual Effects Executive Producer The 
League of Super Evil Daphne De Jesus, Compositor | Barry Karnowski, Animation Supervisor The Lord of the Rings: Conquest (VC) 
_ Michelle Lam, Lead Character Artist The Lovely Bones Michael Cozens, Previs Animator Monsters vs. Aliens Jiyoung Lee, Texture Artist 

I Night at the Museum: Battle of the Smithsonian Rex Ahn, Previsualization Lead | Nicholas Augello, Technical Animator | Christopher 

Downs, Technical Animator | Joshua Herrig, Lead Lighter | Zeke Norton, Previsualization Supervisor | Ai Saimoto, Lighting Lead | Ben 
Sanders, Supervising Animator | Derek Stevenson, Previsualization Artist | Joey Wilson, Previsualization Artist | Adam Yaniv, Animation 
Supervisor Orphan Francisco Moncayo Moreno, Digital Artist | Shawn Walsh, Visual Effects Executive Producer Paul Blart: Mall Cop 
Riley Benard, Digital Compositor Planet 51 Sandro di Segni, Senior Effects TD | Jorge Kirschner Torres, Modeler | Gianfranco Valle, Effects 

\ Animator Prototype (VG) Harry Ahn, Lead Cinematics Animator | Bobby Bath, Lead Character Artist Punch-Out!! (VG) Nelson Garcia, 

Concept Artist Pushing Daisies Scott Dewis, Visual Effects Red Faction: Guerrilla (VG) Dilber Mann, Project Manager Resident Evil 5 
L. jf (VG) Jacob Palmer, Animator Rock Band Unplugged (VG) Mike Krentz, Artist Sanctuary Julie Bergman, Animator | Mladen Miholjcic, 

/ Visual Effects Artist Shorts David Yabu, Animator Sorority Row Mike Rhone, Visual Effects Artist Star Trek Aruna Inversin, Digital 
^ Compositor | Tom Piedmont, Digital Plate Restoration | Kieran Tether, Digital Artist | Teh-wei Yeh, Digital Artist Stargate Universe 
Daphne De Jesus, Digital Compositor | Julianna Kolakis, Character Designer | Daniel Osaki, Lead 3D Modeler | Anna Tonrungroj, Digital 
Compositor Supernatural, Daphne De Jesus, Digital Compositor Surrogates Anthony Di Ninno, Animator | Joshua Herrig, Lighting 
^ ■ Artist/Look Dev Artist | Matthias Lowry, Digital Compositor | Laurie Powers, Compositor | Teh-wei Yeh, Digital Artist Tales of Monkey 

^ ^ Island (VG) Jason Findley, Character Artist Terminator Salvation Geeta Basantani, Digital Matte Painter | Teh-wei Yeh, Lighting 

^ r Technical Director Transformers: Revenge of the Fallen Allen Holbrook, Animator | Aruna Inversin, Compositor | Stephen King, 

1' Animator | Henri Tan, Creature Technical Director | Kieran Tether, Digital Artist | Teh-wei Yeh, Digital Artist The Twilight Saga: 
i K New Moon Dominic Cheung, Lighting Technical Director Uncharted 2: Among Thieves (VG) Mike Yosh, Lead Animator 


3D ANIMATION 0 VISUAL EFFECTS | CLASSICAL ANIMATION | DIGITAL CHARACTER ANIMATION 

Vancouver Film School, vfs.com/animationvfx 
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Underworld: Rise of the Lycans Pearl Hsu, 3D Artist | Lon Molnar, Visual Effects Production Executive Up Bill Watral, Visual 
Effects Artist Warhammer 40,000: Dawn of War II (VG) Ian Cumming, Senior Artist | Allan Dilks, Artist | Nathan Hocken, Lead 
Animator | Christine Hubbard, Artist | Claire Roberts, Artist | Jefferson Takahashi, Artist Watchmen Oh Ben-Shabat, Compositor 
Jelmer Boskma, Previs Modeler | Freddy Chavez, Compositor | Dominic Cheung, 3D Artist | Ben Dishart, Texture Artist | Ty Duperron, 
Modeler | Pearl Hsu, 3D Artist | Bernhard Kimbacher, Digital Artist | Sean Lewkiw, Technical Head of 3D | Matthias Lowry, Digital 
Compositor | James McPhail, Digital Effects Artist | Jacob Curtis Miller, Digital Artist | Lon Molnar, Visual Effects Supervisor | Harry 
Mukhopadhyay, Lead Effects TD | Cynthia Rodriguez del Castillo, Digital Artist | Derek Stevenson, Matchmove Artist | Shawn Walsh, Visual 
Effects Supervisor | Samson Wong, Compositor Wheelman (VG) Laura Gorrie, Senior Animator Whiteout Armando Velazquez, Digital 
Compositor | Clement Yip, Animator Wolfenstein (VG) Jason Martin, Modeler X-Men Origins: Wolverine Geeta Basantani, Digital Matte 
Painter | Rommel Shamoun, Compositor | Jeremy Stewart, Previs Artist Zombieland Mike Rhone, Visual Effects Artist to name a few 


student work by Thiago Martins 
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Vue Carbon Scatter Ozone LumenRT 


Technologies for 
Sky, Light & Nature 

For almost two decades e-on software has developed and patented 
innovative 3D technologies for Digital Nature. These technologies have 
been adopted worldwide by the film, gaming, broadcast and architectural 
industries and are integrated in the company's flagship products: 

Vue, Carbon Scatter, Ozone and LumenRT. 

www.e-onsoftware.com 



Vue procedural planet by Dax Pandhi. 
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Composition 

Chapter 021 February Issue 062 

Lighting and Color 

Chapter 031 This issue 

Portraying Emotion 

Chapter 041 Next issue 

Story Telling 

Chapter 051 Nay Issue 065 

Perspective and Depth 


things in 
art cannot 


M be avoided, 

^ and some things 

must be understood to 
A ^ create great images. We 

^ call these Art Fundamentals. 

The same compositional rules 
■■1^, and techniques to demonstrate depth 

of field are being used today as were being 
used hundreds of years ago. In this series industry 
professionals will be teaching us the art fundamentals that 
they put into practice, and will be sharing amazing tips that we can 
all use to improve the quality of our work. 






Alt Fundaitientais Article: 

timpteros-Portrayli^ 

Btiodon 

Software used: Photoshop 
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smile, aside from the stretched lips and slightly 
narrowed shape of eyes, you have to depict 
their context - the facial structure changed by 
the tightening of muscles. I marked all the “easy 
to forget” parts on the sketch in Fig.02. 


Now, let’s move onto the more subtle means 
of conveying emotion - modeling of the 
facial anatomy. This element of painting is 
complementary and can be used to underline 
certain features of your character. If you are to 
paint a delicate, or intimate, scene you might 
want to make the character’s face reflect this. 
For example, small chin and nose, and huge 
sad eyes will always look good if you want to 
express sadness. On the other hand, if you 


In the industry the concern over how we paint 
has always been bigger than what we paint. We 
tend to battle over which software we should 
use or discuss texturing techniques we ought 
to apply. Under pressure to constantly improve 
techniques, we sometimes forget about the 
reason that made us paint in the first place - the 
need to express our sensitivity. 


Depicting emotions is a rather hard task and 
requires not only a great deal of personal 
involvement, but also a thorough knowledge of 
the ways they can be conveyed. Luckily, there 
are many ways to do so. Some means are quite 
obvious, such as character facial expression or 
posing, while some are much more subtle, like 
modeling facial features or specially adjusting 
color themes and composition. The best results, 
naturally, come from combining those ways 
within one image. 


cover the upper part of the face, so you can 
only see the lips and chin. Next, cover only the 
bottom half of the picture, so you can only see 
the eyes. As you can see, in both cases you 
could easily guess the expression of the person 
in a picture. That is to say that all the features, 
including the easy to omit cheeks, take part in 
creating a facial expression. 

Knowing that, it won’t come as a surprise 
that in order to paint a believable portrait, you 
cannot limit yourself to merely painting the right 
shapes of eyes or lips (Fig.01). That being 
said, it’s important to always keep in mind the 
whole structure of the face, including muscle 
placement. And therefore, when you paint a 




0 


Firstly, let’s discuss the easiest and most 
straightforward means of conveying emotions - 
the character facial expressions. When painting 
an expression, the most important rule to keep 
in mind is the unity of all facial features. Each 
and every facial expression is created by the 
face as a whole. If you want to check what I 
mean, take a picture of a smiling person and 
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are painting a fierce warrior, you might want 
to do the absolute opposite - paint a strong 
jaw, smaller eyes, thicker eyebrows and very 
prominent cheekbones (Fig.03). If I was to 
compare this stage to anything, I would say it’s 
much like picking actors for movie roles - the 
person has to “fit” the role they play, just like 
the artist has to match the physiognomy to 
personality of their characters (Fig.04). 


The third aspect that can be used for conveying 
emotion is character anatomy and posing. I 
find it a good idea to slightly exaggerate the 
pose if I want to achieve a more dynamic or 
dramatic atmosphere (Fig.05). For example, I 
usually depict my character with their muscles 
tightened. If you want to see why I do this, stand 
in front of a mirror, make a loose pose, and next 
make the same pose, this time tightening all 
your muscles. Do you see how your posture has 
changed, even though the pose itself remains 
unchanged? This trick is especially helpful when 
painting hands - depicting tightened tendons will 
add a great impact to your character (Fig.06). 


Moving on to another element of depicting 
emotion, we have the color theme of a painting. 
As most of you probably already know or at 
least feel, there are certain situations where 
some colors perform better than others. And so. 
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for sentimental or sad paintings you will more 
likely use colder tones (grays, blues, violet), 
while to express energy, enthusiasm you might 
pick warmer hues (Fig.07). Extremely saturated 
colors and high contrasts can add a nice 
magical feel to a painting, while monotonous 
themes with a few contrasting hues are great for 
modern compositions. Understandably, all of the 
above are generalizations, but they work in most 
situations and can be used as a loose guideline 
for picking palettes. 

Last, but not least, we have the actual 
composition of the painting. I would like to 
concentrate on two aspects that I believe 
play the most important role: perspective and 
storytelling elements. 

The very same object depicted from a high 
and low angle perspective will look completely 
different. Low point perspective is a great means 
to underline a gloomy or menacing atmosphere. 
When portrayed from below, a human will 
naturally look taller and authoritative. That is 
why I always try to use the low point perspective 
when depicting stronger, bolder characters 
(Fig.08). 

Another element that you should keep in mind 
is the narrative quality of your paintings. The 
main emotion does not have to come from 
your character, but can be underlined, or even 
fully created, by additional scene elements. 

To give an example, let’s say we have a 
female character sitting at the window, looking 
somewhere into the distance. If we place a 
book and a dried flower on her lap, we will have 
a character drowned in thought over a bit of 
literature. If, however, we add some torn cloth 
and a smashed lamp at her feet, as well as a 
few scratches on her arm - we will hint that our 
character is in a state of trauma (Fig.09). 

The narrative is very rewarding for an artist, 
but the hardest element to pull off successfully. 

It requires a much deeper thought process 
than the other elements as you cannot be 
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For more information please visit: 
http://blackeri.deviantart.com/ 

Or contact them at: 
blackeri@poczta.onet.pl 


straightforward. The artist cannot transmit 
their message directly by depicting raw 
emotion. Instead, it’s about merely passing 
a hint which the viewer will have to chew on 
and deduct himself. 


Now that you know how to create an 
emotional impact with your painting, you 
might wonder when each of these should 
be used. Truth be told, there are no golden 
rules for this! Generally, if you want a striking 
painting you might want to use all the 
mentioned ways. If you prefer an ambiguous 
image, you might want to use a limited., 
number of techniques, or even stick to a 
single one. It is all a matter of the personal 
taste of the artist and the strength of the 
depicted mood. After all, we are talking about 
emotions, not painting techniques. So do not 
ponder too long on this, use the means that 
come naturally to you, and remember that 
the content of your paintings is equally as 
important as your technique! 
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3D CHARACTER DESIGN SERIES 

WITH SCOTT PATTON 

In this two volume series, Scott Patton shows the processes he uses to 
create a 3D character for feature films. The first volume explores 
Patton's fast and efficient method for concept sculpting, skipping the 
2D sketch phase all together and designing the character entirely 
within ZBrush®. He covers everything from blocking out the forms 
and fleshing out the muscles, to adding props, detailing with alphas 
and posing the character. The second volume covers methods for 
creating a final color rendering using ZBrush and Photoshop®. Patton 
shows how he squeezes the most from ZBrush's powerful renderer to 
create both a wide and close-up shot of the character. He then shares 
creative Photoshop tips and tricks to quickly get to a finished piece of 
concept art from the ZBrush renders, covering topics such as adding 
and refining skin texture, hair, eyes, shadows and scars. Patton also 
discusses how to create backgrounds that enhance the character and 
overall composition. 

AU Tutorials Are Now Available 
As DVDs, Digital Downloads, 

And Part of The Online Training Subscription 

www.thegnomonworkshop.com 



“The same things are 
Imponant each lime, 
hke shape, likeness, 
and vahies, but the 
approach may dIOer. 
\ m the end what 
matters Is the 
Mki flnal piece.” 




Portraits are one of the most commonly tackled subjects in all forms of art, but also one of the most common that we see 
go horribly wrong. In this series our talented artists will be showing us how to use a photo reference to paint an accurate 
portrait without being tempted to do a paintover. We don’t stop there though; we also venture into the specialized field 
of caricatures. Caricatures are a tricky subject to deal with, but there are ways that you can use your photo reference to 
make them easier and this series gives us an insight into this process. 
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PortraUiire* ampler 05: 

Hale tarlcalure 

Software used: Photoshop 

Inlrodncdon 

I have done many tutorials and step-by-step 
guides on creating and painting caricatures, and 
each time I share a different technique of how 
this is done. This may frustrate some, but I do 
not have a set way or formula that I stick with. 
The same things are important each time, like 
shape, likeness, and values, but the approach 
may differ. In the end what matters is the final 
piece. 

ThePahidiig 

As a subject for this tutorial I chose my friend 
Ben, who is the owner of Deluxe Tattoo in 
Chicago. He has a great face and I thought he 
would be perfect for this demonstration. When 
I start a caricature of someone, one of the first 
things I do is make sure that I have more than 
just one reference picture to work from. I went to 
Ben’s shop and took about fifteen or so pictures 
of him, from various views and angles. This 
gives me a solid idea of what his head looks like 
in 3D. I also have a few skulls that hang out with 
me in my studio. My favorite skull to sketch with 
is a small skull that fits comfortably in my left 
hand as I draw. I bought it at AnatomyTools.com 
for those of you interested. I don’t always draw 
caricatures or portraits while holding a skull, but 
every once in a while it really comes in handy. 

It is important when sketching a caricature that 
you understand the structure and foundation 


of what lies beneath the skin and muscles. 

So having a small skull that you can hold and 
tilt with one hand while you sketch is a real 
advantage. 


When starting this piece, I first thought I would 
do a finished line sketch similar to the style and 
look of a sketch I recently did of my friend Brian 
(Fig.01). But as I began sketching I felt it would 
be more interesting to show how I draw and 
paint caricatures under the tight deadlines that I 
have to deal with on a weekly basis. 

To get warmed up, I decided to draw a few 
quick thumbnail sketches, as seen in Fig.02. 
These sketches were done in two to five 
minutes each, with the exception of the sketch 
on the far right. The purpose for these quick 
doodles is to familiarize myself with my subject. 
Sometimes it is a challenge to put down the 
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exaggerations and shapes that I see in my head 
with a drawing or sketch done only with line, as 
was the case with this caricature. When under a 


quick deadline I don’t usually spend much time 
sketching the accuracy of the features. Instead 
I put down a basic shape, and merely suggest 
where the features will go. Then I begin to block 
in the shapes with broad brush strokes. I cover 
ground much faster this way and can easily 
make adjustments whilst I paint. 


But before I get into that, let me explain what j- i ’ ‘ f | r 

I look for when starting a caricature. First ask 4^' '' 

.r.i.'itt;'. - JK‘-. ■■ 

yourself, what is the shape of your subject’s 1 \ 1 1 , ' . -^ "'W 

head? For example, Ben’s head seems to have " I^ 

the shape of an upside down egg. Next ask 
myself, where is the weight on Ben’s face? 

Meaning, does he have a higher forehead which M 

would mean that the weight is in his forehead? ^ . ^ ^ W 

Or does he have a smaller forehead and a ' ' ' 7 - f ^ ^ M 

larger chin? In this case, I decided that the , ■' .I.-' ^ 

: -rf'i'-' i 

weight on Ben’s face is in his forehead. In fact, - ' ^ > . > . . , i ■ 

he doesn’t have much of a chin at all. If you look i ' ^ if ' 

at Fig.03, you will see that I created a rectangle - ^ 

which goes around Ben’s head. I then put in a ^ ryji 

few horizontal lines, first starting with the top of ' '■' , * 

his head, then with one going through his eyes, ^ ^ 

another just beneath his nose, one through his ' , . 

mouth, another under his mouth, and the last ' 

under his chin. This diagram shows the head ^ ■' 

divided in a way that will help make your choice . 

of exaggeration easier, and help distinguish ^^^^^^ ^ 

the relationships between the features. This look at Fig.03 you will see that Ben has quite but the space where the nose lies is quite long, 

isn’t something that I normally do; eventually a big forehead, mostly due to the fact that he Also, if you look at the space from the bottom of 

caricaturing will become natural and you will has a receding hairline. Notice how there isn’t a his lip to the bottom of his chin, you will see that 

begin to draw and exaggerate with feeling. If you big distance between the nose and the mouth, he doesn’t have much of a chin at all. 


For another example of this I took a picture of 
myself and did a ten minute sketch, see Fig.04. 
Similar to Ben, I too have quite a big forehead. 
But you will also notice a few differences, such 
as a shorter nose, and the space between my 
nose and mouth is slightly less than that of 
Ben’s. The space from my bottom lip to chin is 
greater than the space between Ben’s lip and 
chin. Understanding these relationships will give 
you a good place to exaggerate from. 

















Going back to Fig.03, after establishing where to 
put the weight and placement of features, I now 
question the shape and size of the features in 
relation to one another. For example, how close 
are the eyes, are they small, sunken, or are they 
large? What shape are the eyes, what shape is 
the nose? Are the nostrils large or small, do they 
have large or small wings? Does the subject 
have creases or wrinkles on their face, and if 
so what kind of shapes are they creating? Don’t 
forget about the ears - how big are the ears in 
relation to the nose and the rest of the face? 
What shape are the ears? Take a look at Ben’s 
ear in comparison to my own. You can see just 
how different ears are from one person to the 
next. 



I believe there are three things that are the 
most important to get right in order to create 
a strong and accurate likeness. Head shape, 
eyes, and the mouth. If any of these are wrong, 
the caricature’s likeness will no doubt suffer 
greatly. I mainly focus on the eyes and mouth. 

If you get the eyes wrong you can kiss your 
likeness goodbye, and the mouth is just as 
important. Think about it like this. When you 
talk with a friend or watch someone on T.V., 
where do you look? I know that I look at the 
person’s eyes quite a bit and when they talk I 
watch their mouth. What is fun though with both 
the eyes and the mouth is that they both can be 
used to enhance expression and character. By 
accurately exaggerating the eyes and mouth 



- 

you achieve greater likeness as well as the 
humor that is necessary in a caricature. After 
all, caricaturing is exaggerating the truth, or 
understanding the truth of what you are seeing 
in your subject and then pushing it further. 

Back to creating my caricature of Ben, if you 
take a look at Fig.05 - 06 you will see the 
gradual steps that I saved while blocking in 
with a round paintbrush. After sketching the 
thumbnails, I realized that I wasn’t capturing 
what I was seeing in my head, so I decided to 
move things along by painting in shade and 
values rather than spending more time drawing 
with line. I use this time to establish my values, 
using black, white, and a couple of lighter grays 









that fall in between. I set my brush to 90% flow 
and 90% -100% opacity. At this stage I am 
only using a round brush, and only painting with 
larger brushes. There is no need to use smaller 
brushes or to zoom in for that matter - don’t get 
caught up with details until later on. As I have 
decided to draw with large paint strokes rather 
than thin lines, it means I can capture both 
drawing and values all at the same time which 
saves time. At this point I am still painting all 
in one layer. I usually create a new layer for a 
small palette of values that I select from while 
painting. Once I have enough values painted 
into my painting I won’t need the palette, and I 
delete the layer. To select my values from this 
point on I use ones that already exist within my 
painting, and if I have to make any adjustments I 
make them in the color picker. 

If you look at the progression of my value 
painting in Fig.05 - 06, you will notice that I 
made a lot of changes to structure as well as 
the placement of Ben’s features. My first feeling 
was to give Ben a much larger forehead, but as 
I painted I began to realize that I was neglecting 
the size and unique qualities of his nose. To 
fix that I quickly painted the eyes higher on the 
head and extended the length of the nose. It’s 
not that Ben’s forehead isn’t important, but as I 
developed the shapes I realized that it was his 
nose that needed more attention. You may find 
it helpful to create a list showing the order of 
importance. In Ben’s case the list would be as 
follows: larger nose that takes up most the face, 
large forehead, small mouth, and basically no 


-0 




chin. Once you have the main idea of how your 
subject’s face works, you can then decide how 
far you would like to push the exaggeration. For 
this demonstration my purpose wasn’t to make 
fun of Ben, but instead capture his essence. So 
I decided to exaggerate less. For further options 
of exaggeration, I did a three minute doodle of a 
more exaggerated Ben (Fig.07). 


look for the darkest darks and the lightest lights. 
Once I have those established, I block in a few 
mid tones. You can see that my last version 
of Ben in Fig.06 is still very basic; there are no 
real details, only suggested detail. The face and 
values are close enough to move onto the next 
stage: painting and finishing in color. The time 
that I have spent so far on these first steps is 
about thirty minutes. 


Values are the lightness or darkness of a 
color, rather than the actual color itself, and 
at this stage of the painting I am preparing 
a foundation of values to build off of once I 
begin using color. When blocking in my values 
I slightly close my eyes, blurring my sight so 
that the detail of what I am looking at is softer. I 


By this stage (Fig.08) I have prepared a rough 
black and white value painting, with enough 
values and structure to move on to the color. 
To begin painting in color I create a new layer 
above my value painting, and fill it with an 
orange-like brown, specifically 20% cyan, 66% 
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magenta, 67% yellow, and 1% black. I choose 
this color randomly, depending on how I’m 
feeling at the time. My reference pictures felt a 
little cool in temperature and I wanted a warmer 
painting. Next, I change that layer mode from 
Normal to Color. Now the orange-like brown is 
transparent, changing my black and white image 
into a monochromatic block-in. Next, I extend 
the left side of my painting, to create a palette 
and area to mix and create my colors. A lot of 
what I do is by feeling, and I know that the most 
important thing to get right is the values. It’s 
been said that if the values are right, you can 
pretty much paint with any colors that you want. 
To create my palette I select the flesh-like colors 
that were created by layering the orange-like 
brown over my value painting. Next I select a 
few more colors that I feel I will need for the 
painting, like reds and greens as well as black. It 
is important that the colors I choose harmonize 
with one another. For example, I won’t choose a 
bright red; instead I’ll pick a red that shares the 
same values and tones as are seen in Fig.08, 
and likewise with any other color I choose. 


Next I create a new layer (Fig.09a) and fill it with 
75% gray. I then go into my filters and select 








Add Noise. After this I select Blur More, set the 
layer to Soft Light and bring the opacity down 
to 26%. There is no set way of doing this; you 
will have to mess with these settings to get the 
look you desire. The reason I do this is to give 
my digital painting a slight texture that helps it 
feel less digital and more traditional as this is 
the look that I prefer to achieve. Without this 
Noise layer the painting would still look nice, 
but it would look too slick for my taste. This isn’t 
something that I do on all of my paintings, but 
I would say that I do it on most of them, some 
with more noise, and others with just a touch. 
After this I create another layer that is placed 
above the orange-like brown layer and under 
the Noise layer. This is the layer that I will begin 
to paint on. Up to this point I have been using 
a round brush, but at this stage of the painting, 

I begin to use brush #24, which is a standard 



-- 

Photoshop brush. Years ago my friend Bobby 
Chiu at Imaginism Studios created a really nice 
texture that can be used with any brush that has 
the same texture as real paint. I don’t know how 
to create brushes, so Bobby was nice enough 
to share this texture with me. So occasionally 
I will add this texture to brush #24 to give my 
digital painting a texture like that of a traditional 
painting. I adjust the levels of opacity to my 
liking. Sometimes I want a lot more texture, 
other times, just hints of it (Fig.09b). I also use 
another brush quite a bit, and to tell you the 
truth, I don’t even know where this brush came 
from. It is similar to brush #24, but a bit more 
brush like, I call this brush “my favorite brush”. 
You can see in Fig.09a that I have begun to 
block in the painting quite a bit in comparison to 
Fig.08, mostly using my favorite brush with a bit 
of paint texture added. 
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At this stage I am still squinting my eyes quite 
a bit and focusing on the values, but I am also 
concentrating on color temperature. I prefer 
to keep it simple, so I quickly block in a cooler 
gray-like green into the background. 

As I do this I purposely let some of the red from 
the background show through here and there; 
this helps the painting feel more traditional than 
digital. My colors at this stage are basic browns 
and flesh-like colors to cool and warm where 
it is needed. At this time I also start to define 
the features and structure of his face. I locate 


important areas of the skull to keep in mind as 
I paint, such as the Superciliary crest (or brow 
ridge). Temporal line. Zygomatic process of the 
frontal bone, the Zygomatic bone, the Orbits, 
and of course, the Nasal bone. If you don’t 
understand what I am talking about, I suggest 
you invest in a few human anatomy books, 
because I find it very important to understand 
what it is that you are painting. 

I continue the same process of adjusting the 
face in Fig.10 - 11, adding more layers of 
paint, and making adjustments where they are 


needed. You can see by comparing Fig.10 to 
Fig.11 that I began to mess around with his 
shoulders, and in Fig.11 I have now started to 
work on his eyes using a smaller brush. It is 
important to note that I have not yet zoomed 
in to detail the eyes they are still more of a 
suggestion than anything else. 

In Fig.12 I decided to increase the size of the 
canvas size and add more space around Ben’s 
head, adjusting the composition as well. I also 
felt that Ben’s forehead could use a bit more 
work as well. This brings us to Fig.13 - 14. 
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There are not many things that change between ; y 
these images, but you can see that I continue to 
draw and adjust the structure and likeness while 
trying to mix accurate values and color. Also in — 
Fig.14 I start to detail and develop Ben’s eyes 
(Fig.14a - c). 


Up to this point I have only used large brushes 
and have painted from a distance. To paint 
the eyes I zoom in and begin to use smaller 
brushes, but my technique hasn’t changed at 
all, the only difference is that I have to now slow 
things down a bit in order to focus on the details 
of the eyes. This is the part of the painting 





look, instead I wanted to end up with an image 


where you need to be patient. I can easily spend that looks realistic yet painterly. I enjoy brush 


a couple hours just painting eyes, but for this 
painting I wasn’t interested in a photo realistic 


work and work hard to create brush strokes that 
are pleasing to the eye. You may notice that 






fr- XT:'- 


'^''1 







there are all sorts of soft edges, and a lot of 
subtle changes in color and value? In the photo 
reference in Fig.14b, you can see that there is 
a variety of colors. Don’t let this overwhelm you. 
To simplify I again squint my eyes and as the 
photo blurs, the colors unify and pull together. 
Those are the colors and values that I focus on. 

Continuing on to Fig.15, you will notice that I 
develop the areas around the eyes a bit more 
but also begin to work on the nose, mouth, 
and ear. I don’t stay in one particular area for 
more than a few minutes or so. Rather than 
just finishing one of the features, such as the 
nose or mouth, I prefer to move back and forth 
between the features. This way I can see how 
the painting is coming together as a whole. This 
is important as you don’t want to overwork one 
area over another. 
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Moving on to Fig.16a, I no longer have a need 
for the palette of colors that I created on the 
left side of the painting. From this point on, I 
will use the Eye Drop tool and eye drop colors 
that already exist within the painting, and adjust 
the values by going to the color picker. You will 
notice that I have begun to add details such as 
pores in Ben’s nose (Fig.16b). 

For this I switch back to a soft round brush. 
Remember, my intention isn’t to create a photo 
realistic painting, but instead a painting that 
feels and looks more like a traditional painting. 
So instead of getting in there and painting 


every single pore and crease, I merely make 
suggestions. This is the fun step, painting hair. 

I love painting hair; there is always an 
opportunity to add humor and character just 
in how you paint the hair. For the majority of 
the steps, you will notice that the hair and 
facial hair were solid shapes of color. I always 
wait until the end of a painting to add details 
such as pores and little hairs. I start detailing 
only when I am happy with my colors and the 
values, and when the eyes, nose, mouth and 
ears are finished. To paint the hair, I created 
a new layer above my main layer and switch 
to a soft round brush. I make sure that Shape 
Dynamics is clicked on giving my brush a point. 
After selecting the colors that I want to use for 
the hair, I begin painting in small hairs on top 
of what I have already blocked in. After I put 
a layer of this down, I select the Blur tool and 
set it to about 20% and then lightly pass it over 
the layer of hairs. I then select the Eraser tool, 
turn opacity to at least 50%, and make a light 
pass over the hairs. What this does is soften 
the hairs slightly and push them back a bit into 
the painting. Repeat this process a few times to 
create depth (Fig.17). 

To bring my painting of Ben to a close, I make 
a new layer and set it to Multiply (Fig.18). I 
continue to use a soft round brush, but click off 
the Shape Dynamics option. To create freckles, 
I eye drop the color of skin that I will paint the 



freckles on, and then randomly paint in freckles 
of all sizes and shapes. Once I am finished, I 
select the Eraser tool and lightly pass it over the 
freckles until they are softened into the skin. I 
felt that his hair still needed a little more work, 
so I created another layer for hair and repeated 
the steps I mentioned for Fig. 17, adding more 
hair to the back of his neck as well as to his 
beard and neck. Once the painting is in a place 
where I feel it is finished, I like to zoom out so 
that I can see the painting from a distance and 
see how it looks at a smaller size. I will also flip 
the painting horizontally as well as vertically to 
see if anything strange catches my eye. After 
my approval, I sign the painting and call it a day. 

I am so honored to have been asked to do this 
step-by-step. I do not consider myself to be a 
master of anything; instead I think of myself as a 
student for life. I will continue to work hard and 
to push myself to learn new and better ways 
to create my art. It has been a passion of mine 
ever since I can remember, and I hope that what 
I have shared here will inspire and re-fuel your 
passion for art, whether you are interested in 
caricature or not. 

Jason Seller 

For more from this artist visit: 
http://www.jasonseiler.com/ 

Or contact them at: 
jseiler@jpusa.org 
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SynthEyes 2011 


Match-moving, 

Set Reconstruction, 
and Stabilization 



Plane02 


Mesh Texturing: 
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Mocle 


Place Lasso Trackers Lasso Vertices Lasso Entire M 
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See the tutorial at http://www.youtube.com/SynthEyesHQ 


Pro 64-bit version only $599 for Windows and Mac OS X, 
full-featured entry-level 32-bit version an incredible value at $399 
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Typical Applications 
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What Our Users Say About SynthEyes 2011 

■ Fixing Shaky Shots 

“I've been faffing about with the texture extraction 
tool and it's briiliant!” 

■ Virtual Set Extensions 

“Has to be seen to be believed!” 

■ Animated Character Insertion 

“You've got a great product at an incredible price.” 

■ Product Placement 


in Post-Production 

■ Face & Body Motion Capture 

“Texture extraction in Syntheyes 2011 is awesome. 

It works so well it must be magic.” 

“1 love the tracker radar! 

■ Taiking Animais 

L_ 

It's useful AND it looks cool.” 
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Seventh year in the market, serving artists in over 70 countries 
















































SDTotal presents the new issue of OCICrGcnl 
magazine: a downioadabie monthiy magazine for 
concept art, digital & matte painting for only £2 


(approx $3.78 - €2.93) 
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Interview^ 
Alexis Wanneroy 


TheGallery^^'*^ ^ 
Filip Novy ^ 

Jesse Sandifer, Jack Zhang 

& more! 


Project Overview 
"Wal-Mart 2161" 
byBranoFlorian 


MONSTERS 


JONAS SKOOG WRAPS UP THIS EPIC SERIES WITH HIS JUNGLE CHARACTER CREATION 


Creating the Celeritas 

Bringing us the final chapter of this great series Djordjie Jovanovk, Luigi 
Terza &Tamas Gyerman show us how to texture our Spaceship. 

Photoshop Post Effects 

This month Richard Tilbury will focus on creating a space environment that 
could make a suitable backdrop to a sci-fi scene. 

Unreal Games Engine Tutorial 

Andrew Finch really starts to bring the environment to life by adding 
accessories and features to our Italian Courtyard. 


visit www.oacrecnivemag.com 

to downioad the free iite’issue, the foil issue, subscription 
offers and to purchase back issues, 
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LIMITED TmARCH 
EDITION 1 # 01 


Chapter 01: Sketching I This Issue 
Chapter 02: Inking I April Issue 064 
Chapter 03: Colouring I May Issue 065 
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The comic industry is huge! You only 
need to take a few seconds to think 
of the countless films that have been 
made off the back of successful comics 
to realise their importance in modern 
media. Comic book art is a real skill, 
and requires an understanding of 
techniques that may not be familiar 
to every digital artist. This series 
will talk you through the whole 
process, from creating a sketch, 
to inking, through to coloring 
your comic book. 
























































For me, this hits exactly the right notes for a super-heroine: 
sleek and sexy, but also very strong and appropriately geared for 
combat. I leave the shoulders, upper chest, and face bare to help 
draw the focus upward, which will help later during the coloring 
phase. 


For any comic page, editors expect to see and sign off on layouts 


In the case of Tech Angel here, I ve created an interesting thematic 


mash-up by combining techy shapes and hard-energy holography with 


angelic wings and an all-white palette 
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In designing a super-hero from scratch, I try to keep two essential 


guidelines in mind. Firstly, the costume must communicate everything you 
need to know about the character and his/her special abilities at a glance. 


and secondly, it needs to feel iconic. Superheroes, after all, are SUPER 


they ve got god-like abilities and tend to embody some big concept or 


another (be it an elemental force, animal savagery, patriotism, death, etc.,) 
so the clothes really must convey the notion of being bigger-than-life. 
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before an artist commits to final pencils. With a cover, you’ll 
often provide several options and the editor will either choose 
a favorite or provide notes for a second go-around. Layouts 
should be simple gestural drawings around 2-3 inches tall, and 
the idea is to communicate pose and a general story - and that’s 
it. Shading and detail would be a waste of time at this point and 
detract from the primary goal (Fig.01). 


















I’m treating this cover like a #1 issue, and because 
we’re meeting this character for the first time, a portrait 
type of composition makes the most sense. I try out 
various ideas exploring warrior and angel poses, and, 
ultimately, my editor and I settle on #2. It’s a sexy side/ 
back shot, which will definitely help attract eyeballs on a 
crowded comic stand, and we get a nice close-up look at 
distinctive costume details like her wings and sword. 

An intense light source (from heaven or a Tron- 
like computer environment perhaps?) fills out the 
background. 


Incidentally, note that on each of these layouts I’ve taken 
into account where the logo will go. Never forget about 
the logo - treat it like part of the composition. 


In the past, I used to begin each full-sized penciled piece 
by projecting the layout onto a blank page taped to the 
wall. Now that seems like a waste of time and overly- 
precious as well. Try to avoid crutches like these. 


Rather, begin with loosely-drawn lines focusing only on 
recapturing the proportions and energy of the original 
layout. I look back and forth between sketch and full- 
sized image constantly to make sure the bouncy, organic 
quality remains intact. At some point during the process, 

I decide that the sword has better balance as a dual¬ 
blade, and I spend some time figuring out a convincing 
pose for her hand (Fig.02). 






















Do I use references for the pose of the body? 
Absolutely! In drawing a curvy female or 
ripped male, it’s almost impossible to get all the 
nuances right without some real-life examples 
to draw from. I spent years worrying that this 
was somehow “cheating” and I’m here to tell 
you: get over it. Study anatomy carefully and 
begin each drawing on your own. When it’s 
time to add details, use references to aid you. 

I have a large collection of photos categorized 
by viewing angle (front-on, profile, back, etc.,) 
and with a combination of these on my drawing 
table, I have the information I need to refine the 
character’s form. 


I eoRRBCTiqns 

* ROJUSTRIER 


But I’m far from finished. Stepping back from the 
art, I see that I’ve made some significant errors 
in my proportions. This can happen sometimes 
when you’re drawing at a large scale; because 
the top of the paper’s tilted down and away 
from you, it’s easy to overcompensate and 
draw things near the top too large. Held at an 
angle, the art looks fine, but seen straight-on, 
it’s warped. And that’s what’s happened here; 
the head’s too large and the neck is too long, 
especially given the low-angle we’ve got on this 
character (Fig.03). 



























So I scan the image and bring it into Photoshop 
where I can easily transform the scaling and 
adjust the head. At the same time, I use Liquify 
to push a few other things, like her shoulder, into 
a more naturalistic position. 


Another helpful trick at this point is to flip 
your canvas horizontally or likewise hold 
your drawing up to a mirror. Mistakes tend to 
jump out like sore thumbs when the image is 
viewed this way, and you should do it often. In 
Photoshop, I’ve mapped the flip command to the 
F5 key as an Action, and this greatly speeds up 
the process. 


I make one last adjustment to the basic pose, by 
pulling her right leg outward a bit, and then I’m 
ready to start on her outfit. It might be tempting 
to add costuming details before this stage, but 
I wouldn’t recommend it. Make absolutely sure 
that your pose is sound before continuing, or 
you may have to redo work later (Fig.04). 


Using my original front-view design as 
inspiration, I begin to apply similar shapes to 
the character’s back, designing as I go but 
informed by two useful rules of thumb: firstly 
that costume elements work best when they 
reflect and flow with the shape of the underlying 
anatomy and secondly, it helps to establish a 
visual “language” and stick to it. In this case, 
my design vocabulary consists of triangles. 




























half-hexagons, and the occasional circle - all 
geometric forms, in other words. Organic lines 
would probably feel out of place on this tech- 
based character. 


























Note that it helps to juxtapose areas of dense 
detail next to areas that are more sparse. This 
gives the eye a “breather” so to speak, as it 
moves around the form. 

It also helps me focus the viewer’s attention 
where I want it (which, in this case, is her 
*ahem* shapely behind). 

All this time. I’ve been debating whether to 
nterpret Tech Angel’s wings as metal or hard 
light, and you can tell from the sketch that 
I originally had feather-like shapes in mind 

(Fig.06). 


Well, at this point, I commit to complex, 
machine-like forms made of hard light, sort of 
combining the best of both worlds. I feel like 
the sword and wings are shaping up to be her 
coolest, most unique assets, and I want to put 
a literal spotlight on them. I complete the right 
leg and arm, but try to leave the line weight and 
level of detail a little lighter here to help sell the 
idea that they’re further back in space. If you 
look at the left vs. right wing, you’ll notice that 
I pulled the same trick there. This really helps 
complete the illusion that one object is closer 
than another. 

















EXPRiSMM 


All that remains is the face and head 


Fortunately, I hit the expression just about right 
in the sketch phase, and all I really have to do 
at this point is tighten up the hair and some of 
the finer details. But because they’re so critical 
let’s discuss faces for a moment. For female 


characters, the important thing to remember is 


that “less is more.” Even a single unnecessary So there’s a little built-in viewer interaction, and 

line can age your character 10 years. This that’s absolutely vital if you want to engage 


means that you have to nail the lines you do put people. Other strategies for this might include 



down (Fig.07). 

Another thing to keep in mind is that facial 
expression is one of only two key tools 
you’ve got (the other being body language) 
in communicating a character’s state of mind, 
personality and intent. In this case, the “story” 
is about strength and, to a lesser extent, sex 
appeal. She looks back at the viewer as if to 
say: “Don’t mess with me”, but you could just as 
easily read it as: “Hey, eyes up here, buddy.” 


a visual gag, pop culture reference, or just a 
metric ton of detail - in each case, you’re asking 
the viewer to bring something to the table and to 
invest some thought in your art, and ultimately, 
that’s what makes a cover memorable. 

DavM Nakayama 

For more information please visit: 
http://www.davidnakayama.com 
Or contact them at: 
dnakayam@hotmail.com 
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Chapter 11 January Issue 061 

Griffin 


Chapter 21 February Issue 062 

Giant 


Chapters I Thisissue 

Dragon 


The fantasy genre is hugely popular in the CG industry and has been showcased in hundreds of 


Chapter4| Nextissue 

Yeti 


movies, computer games and artworks over the years. With such potential for magic, monsters 
and imaginations to run wild, it’s easy to see why fantasy is such an attractive subject. But giving 


Chapter 51 Nay Issue 065 

Loch Ness Monster 

Chapter 61 June issue 066 

Alien 


fantastical ideas enough of a basis in reality to be convincing can be difficult. In this series our 
talented artists are going to take one aspect of fantasy - legendary creatures - and show us 
how they would tackle this problem. Some use photo integration, others paint the creatures very 
carefully with a steady hand, but all share the benefits of their experience and reveal the tricks and 

techniques they use to make the unreal seem real. 









Today we going to paint an unreal creature, a 
dragon to be exact, and place him in a realistic 
scene to make him look believable and real. 
Before we begin with the scene we have to 
design our creature. Dragons are a common 
subject matter within art, so it is important to 



A CAtLUJe A 




design them from scratch. You may say, “why our first step into creating our realistic creature anatomy features as mammals or regular fish. 


should we design it from scratch?” I think it is vvill be to transform our fantasy being into Species may develop different forms depending 


the first step towards making it original and 


something we can relate to real things. We have on their environmental conditions, but when it 


believable. 


to rebuild the dragon’s anatomy so it looks like comes to anatomy they are all the same: bone 


What makes something believable? This is an 
important question and we will follow a couple of 
steps to develop our flat drawing into a realistic 
being. 

BaseDrawh^ 

What we have here is nice fella, but he isn’t very 
realistic is he (Fig.01)? Why? Because we do 
not come across many cartoon creatures! What 
we do meet a lot of, however, are birds, dogs, 
cows - perhaps even more - and all these are 
creatures that can be looked at and we can 
work out how much they weigh, what color they 
are etc. We can also work out what they eat and 
how they move. 



some of the creatures walking and breathing 
on our planet. The art of creating great fantasy 
creatures is to keep them a balance between 
unlimited fantasy and pure biology. 

Do you think Fig.02 is any better? That is not 
the best dragon design you have ever seen, but 
it is definitely more realistic. Our client should 
be able to tell how evolution created this kind 
of creature. Even if our target is pure fantasy 
we should still give it real-world features. For 
example, if you are painting creatures living on 
an alien planet, you must understand that alien 
planets have very physical aspects; after all, the 
entire universe is built out of the same material. 
Let’s say our creature lives on Mercury. It may 
have thick skin, no eyes because of strong 
sunlight or armored feet to walk through acid 
rivers. But it is rather less probable it has nine 
wings or wheels instead of legs. 

Another example is deep ocean creatures. 

They look weird, but still they have the same 


joints, muscles and skin. Relating our fantasy 
creature to real animals is the best way to make 
it convincing. 

Nakli^ltSD 

Since we are 3D creatures living in a 3D world, 
everything that is flat doesn’t seem real enough. 
Our dragon so far is pretty realistic, but still kind 
of cartoony. Let’s change that by taking it into 
3D. What determines if an object looks 3D or 
2D? Shadows (Fig.03 - 04)! Ok so now we are 
ready to believe it is a real creature. It is quite 
convincing, but still needs a final touch. 

Color 

Since we do not see many line art grayscale 
creatures around us, we need to bring our 
dragon into the color world. Once again, even 
with a fantasy creation we should still keep 
it reasonable and make sure it relates to our 
world. Let’s see why (Fig.05). Beautiful isn’t 
it? But be honest, would you ever believe in 
a creature with that set of colors? It looks like 
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a pretty rare combination to me. What we are 
trying to do here is make it easier for your eyes 
to accept that this is a dragon. Let’s see some 
more combinations that are perhaps a little more 
natural (Fig.06 - 09). 


As you can see, our creature will look much 
better in toned, dirty earthly colors and in a 
limited palette. In this world every creature is 
trying to blend into the environment it lives in. 
But as you can see, even in this narrow palette 
the amount of possible color combinations is 
countless, and this is how nature is. 


Natch the Creature to the 
SttuaOon 


What is left is to place our imaginary creature 
in the real world. To keep it realistic you must 
focus on a couple things. Perspective; we 
humans see the world in perspective and it is 
basic logic to show this in a picture. Everything 
further away is smaller and everything that 
is nearer is bigger. If we want the scene 
to be realistic we must reflect some sort of 


perspective. In this case we use a low point to 
make it look more dramatic. Right, now we can 
see the entire situation with the “victim’s” eyes! 


The next step is the palette. Use natural colors. 
In the real world there are more bluish and 


greenish colors than red or pink tones. Of 
course they still exist and you should use them, 
just keep the overall tone in between the green 
and blue area. 


Reflecting realistic lighting is critical, and adds to 
the feeling of the scene. The key to this is to be 
a patient and good observer. This is not easy to 
understand and you can’t understand all existing 
light phenomena, but it is worth a try! 


The atmosphere also has a large impact. 
Haze, distance, fog and air density all help a 
lot to make the scene believable and realistic 


































For more information please visit: 
http://www.morano.pl/ 

Or cont^C^hem at: 
info@moran^4pl 


















“Noimany, at a glance, a monster looks cmel, 
evil and horrilic, biit I wanted my monster to 
look cute and Mendly - like a puppy.” 


This cute little critter is the handy work of Yap Jia 
Xing and he created it for a forum competition. 
Yap talks us through his inspiration and how he 
incorporated it into his design 







Hakh^oiFiui^Pup 

Software Used: Photoshop 


I drew this character design because of a 
Wacom contest where the brief was to design a 
monster as your own pet. This contest attracted 
me not because of the prize, but because I like 
using my imagination especially when doing 
character design. 


Normally, at a glance, a monster looks cruel, 
evil and horrific, but I wanted my monster to 
look cute and friendly - like a puppy. I did a lot 
of research before I started and finally settled 
on a cross between a husky and corgi because 
the husky has a cool face (Fig.01), the corgi 
looks short and cute (Fig.02) and both of these 
are dogs I like. To make it original and special I 
made its ears long like a rabbit’s (Fig.03), and I 
added two small eyes on the forehead (Fig.04). 
Some might say it still looks a little disturbing, 
but I hope it adds a sense of mystery. To make 
it prettier, I tried to add a goldfish’s tail because 
I think that the floating look of a fish’s tail looks 
beautiful (Fig.05). For me fishes floating in the 
air are unique and amazing, and at the time I 
thought it would suit my little monster. You may 
notice that I have drawn a small mole on the 
right-hand side of its face. This is to add a little 
humor because it reflects my characteristics too. 


Another reason for this design is I wanted to 
draw something with fur. Looking cute was my 
first aim, but I actually also wanted to add to my 




portfolio a drawing which shows my skills when 
drawing fur. Fur is hard to handle and it is hard 
to make it look smooth and beautiful. Fur is 
harder to handle than drawing a woman’s hair! 


I chose to light the image from behind as I 
think this helps to show off the character and 
its characteristics, particularly the fur. This also 
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enhanced the translucent ears. All of these are 
important to enhance the mood of this simple 
design. I made the tail a bit transparent to help 
enhance the material and lighting. I used a blue 
color to paint the fur and chose a cold color 
range for the base because I wanted to make 
the dog look like it could be aquatic, and it 
contrasted with the color of the tail. 

For the painting I basically used the Airbrush 
tool to paint the puppy and a Wet brush tool for 
the background. Sometime I will do adjustments 
to the brushes like the blending modes, Opacity, 
Shape dynamics, other dynamics etc. For the 
body I used photographs of puppies, merging 
them together and modifying them with the 
Transform and Liquify tools until I had created 
the shape I wanted. When I had the base for my 
character I used paint and the Smudge tool to 
paint the fur. 

Due to the fact that the character is the main 
focus of the image, I decided that I would put 
the main focus directly in the middle of the 
page. I chose the pose because it made the 
dog look friendly. To hold the viewer’s eye, I 
finished off the background with some simple 
brush work and lighting, added the reflection 
of my puppy on the background and made it 
look like it was standing on the water (Fig.06). 

I also added some splash, ripples, and water 
dropping from its paw to enhance the feeling. It 
gave my illustration more life and made it more 
interesting (Fig.07). 


In conclusion, even though I didn’t win any 
prizes in the competition I did get a lot of praise, 
support and consolation from my friends and 
that was enough for me. But it was a pity 
because I had used pictures of real dogs to 
do this art work, and due to some personal 
problems I started to draw with just a few days 


left before deadline. I am very glad to feature in 
this magazine, so thanks to SDTotal! 

Yap ]ia Xing 

For more information please contact them at: 
angusyap@hotmail.com 

























OiGiTAL Art Masters 


Digital Art masters 



Volume 5 

With the release of SDTotal’s book, Digital 
Art Masters: Volume 5, we have some 
exclusive chapters for you... 



This is more than just an artwork book. 
Not only does it feature full-color, full- 
page images, but each artist has given a 
detailed description, in their own words, 
of the creation process behind each piece 
of published artwork. And they’ve done it 
especially for this book! 

This month we feature: 

“ICARUS DAY” 

BY TOMASZ JEDRUSZEK 




© 2009 3DTotal.com. Published by Elsevier Ltd. All rights reserved. 



© 2009 ODTotal.com. Published by Elsevier Ltd. All rights reserved. 
























The following shots of the “Icarus Day” book pages are featured here in full-resolution and can be read by zooming in... 




PAINTING IS ALL ABOUT ILLUSION: AFTER 
il ALL, EACH PAINTING IS A MOSAIC OF II 
BRUSH STROKES THAT COMBINE TO CREATE 
AN IMAGE 


ARTIST PORTFOLIO 


© 2009 ODTotal.com. Published by Elsevier Ltd. All rights reserved. 
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II Digital Art Masters is in its 
fifth edition now, and can easily 
be considered one of the best 
showcases of digital artwork 
available today. The quality of the 
artworks, the fine printing and the 
valuable walkthroughs make this 



book a must-have for any art lover 
and for any CG artist, professional 
or beginner.il 

Alessandro Baldasseroni | www.eklettica.com 


Available Now 


View the entire 

Digital Art Masters: Volume 5 book online at 
www.3dtotal.com/digitalartmasters_v5 



Following on from the success of our first four books, we received yet another 
overwhelming response to our call for submissions for Digital Art Masters: Volume 5. Once 
again over 1,100 submissions made their way into the Digital Art Masters mailbox, proving 
to us that the series is becoming ever more popular with not only our readers, but artists 
around the world too! 

From this massive number of incredible entries, the SDTotal team began the difficult task of 
choosing approximately 300 images to take through to the next round. To help in the task, 
we enlisted the help of industry professionals Tim Warnock (matte painter). Till Nowak (3D 
artist) and John Kearney and Chung Wong (videogame artists - VooFoo Studios) to be our 
guest judges. These wonderful artists braved the headaches of a grueling judging process 
and helped the 3DTotal team to select the 50 stunning images that appear in this year’s 
fantastic line-up. 

Hardback - 21.6cm x 27.9cm | 304 Full Colour Premium Paper Pages | ISBN: 978-0-240-52171-8 


3DTOTAL.COM 

Visit 3DTotal.com to see our full range Book products 
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Digital Art Masters 

: VOLUME 4 


Press 


“Digital Art Masters is getting better and 
better at showcasing some of today’s 
best digital artists. The way the book 
shows the processes of achieving great 
pictures provides a good opportunity to 
learn from these artists, and keeps you 
challenged in your own art.” 

Raphael Lacoste | www.raphael-lacoste.com/ 


Meet some of the finest digital 2D and 3D artists working 
in the industry today - LoYc e338 Zimmermann, Craig 
Sellars, Jelmer Boskma, Maciej Kuciara, Daarken, 
Marek Denko, Kekai Kotaki, Andrew Hickinbottom 
and Marek Okoh. Become inspired by breathtaking 
images, paired with the techniques and tricks of leading 
industry artists 

• More than just a gallery book, learn from the best 
digital artists in the world; each artist offers insight 
into how their image was created, with discussions of 
techniques and problem solving solutions 

• A source of inspiration for artists of all levels: cutting 
edge imagery showcases the best in today’s digital art 

• Featuring more than 50 artists and showcasing over 
900 stunning color images in five sections: Sci-Fi, 
Scene, Fantasy, Character and Cartoon 
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VOLUME 1 

The first book in the 
Digital Art Masters 
series features 48 of 
the finest 2D and 3D 
artists, including Eric 
Wilkerson, Fred Bastide, 
Marcel Baumann, Meny 
Hilsenrad, Natascha 
Roeoesli, Robert Chang 
& Thierry Canon 


VOLUME 2 

The second book in the 
Digital Art Masters 
series features 58 of 
the finest 2D and 3D 
artists, including Benita 
Winckler, Glen Angus, 
James Busby, Jonathan 
Simard, Jonny Duddle, 
Philip Straub & Tae 
Young Choi 


VOLUME 3 

The third book in the 
Digital Art Masters 
series features 60 of 
the finest 2D and 3D 
artists, including Damien 
Canderle, James Paick, 
John Wu, Laurent 
Pierlot, Marc Brunet, 
Mathieu Aerni, Matt 
Dixon & Neil Blevins 
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III have never seen one 
book that has such a diverse 
collection of inspiring 
techniques and subject 
matter, generously shared by 
incredibly talented artists.il 

Dylan Cole | www.dylancolestudio.conn 


Available Now 



View the entire 

Digital Painting Techniques: Volume 2 book 
online at: www.3dtotal.com/books 


Digital Painting 


Digital Painting Techniques: Volume 2 provides another thrilling opportunity to learn from 
some of the most accomplished and skilled digital artists from around the world. 




m 


The second volume in this series covers a wide variety of themes and topics and provides 
in-depth tutorials to aid and inspire any digital artist, whether beginner or veteran. Custom 
Brushes, Speed Painting, Characters and Fantasy are just a few of the subjects covered in 
the chapters of this must-have book, with each tutorial providing a logical and professional 
approach to creating a digital painting of the highest standard. 


With additional features including a gallery of stunning artwork and links to free 
downloadable content such as custom brushes, Digital Painting Techniques: Volume 2 
contains a wealth of inspiration and advice, making it a worthy addition to any artist’s 
bookshelf. 
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Softback - 21.6 X 27.9 cm I 288 Premium full color pages I ISBN: 978-0-9551530-1-3 


3DTOTAL.COM 

Visit 3DTotal.com to see our full range Book products 





36totaL com 

Is a resource website for the CG community; 
amongst our growing number of products for CG 
artists, we produce two monthly downloadable 
PDF magazines - 2DArtist and 3DCreative. 

We are based in the West Midlands, in the UK, 
and our intention with our magazines is to make 
each issue as full of great articles, images, 
interviews and tutorials as possible. If you 
would like more information on SDTotal or our 
magazines, or if you have a question for one our 
team, please use the links below. 

ConfacimionnaOon 

http://www.3dtotal.com 

http://www.3dcreativemag.com 

http://www.2dartistmag.com 

Editor & Content Manager > Simon Morse 

simon@3dtotal.com 

Lead Designer > Chris Perrins 

chrisp@3dtotal.com 

Marketing > Jo Hargreaves 

jo@3dtotal.com 

Paihiets 

If you have a CG community website and would 
like to support 3DCreative and/or 2DArtist 
magazine by showing our banners, please 
contact Simon at the email address above 
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